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Charlie And The Chocolate Factory, 2005 
Johnny Depp stars as chocolatier Willy Wonka in Tim Burton’s 11th film as di 


CHARLIE AND THE 
CHOCOLATE FACTORY 


/ ollowing Planet Of The Apes, Tim Burton’s next project was 
| another remake—but this one was ultimately a happier 
i experience than Apes. Charlie And The Chocolate Factory 
was aclassic children’s book by the dark-humored author 
Roald Dahl, which had already been adapted into a movie musical in 
1971, Willy Wonka & The Chocolate Factory. It starred Gene Wilder 
as Wonka, an ingenious chocolatier who lures a group of children 
(including hard-luck orphan Charlie Bucket and a number of horrible 
tykes representing various childhood vices) into his factory witha 
worldwide “Golden Ticket” contest. The 1971 movie was sweet and 
silly, with awarm, quirky, unexpected performance by Gene Wilder, 
and it featured songs by Leslie Bricusse and Anthony Newley such as 
“The Candy Man” and “Pure Imagination,” which became popular 
hits—not to mention a catchy song featuring the Oompa-Loompas 
(the orange-faced little people who workin Wonka’s factory), which 
repeats in various guises throughout the film. But the’70s film didn’t 
approach the slightly unnerving, maddeningly energetic, and joyously 
fiendish wordplay of the Dahl book. 

Like Planet Of The Apes and Batman, Charlie And The Chocolate Factory 
had long been in development and was circling the drain creatively 
when Burton took a look at it and elected to return to the original story 
treatment by Scott Frank—and the Dahl book itself. While Burton had 
been a major fan of the original Planet Of The Apes, he had no such at- 
tachments to Willy Wonka & The Chocolate Factory, and he felt confident 
he could get closer to the spirit of Dahl’s book with a new movie. 

But Burton says he had great reservations with early versions of 


the script. “I could see, in different scripts, the thought process, the 


modern thinking of, ‘OK, there are all these bad kids, but Charlie’s 
just boring from a movie point of view; he doesn’t do anything.’ Well, 
Charlie is like 90 percent of us—kids in school who disappear into 

the background. But in earlier drafts they were always trying to make 
him do something, be a whiz kid. “You've got to make Charlie more 
proactive, and we've got to take out the father because Willy Wonka’s 
the father figure.’ You could see all the story meetings right there: this 
idea of Willy Wonka as the ultimate father figure. I said, “No, he’s 
not! In some ways, he’s more screwed up than some of the kids.’ So, 
we got rid of that idea.” 

Burton brought John August, fresh off of Big Fish, to update Scott 
Frank’s screenplay. “Tim called me over to meet about Charlie And The 
Chocolate Factory,” August recalls. “I wanted to do everything from the 
book and then enough other stuff that you need, so that it all sort of fits 
together and makes sense. As I pitched it to Tim, it’s really reversing 
who’s the protagonist and who is the antagonist and that Charlie is the 
antagonist who forces Willy Wonka to change.” 

Burton got to see some of Dahl’s original handwritten manuscripts. 
“He wrote everything longhand,” Burton says. “He was even more 
politically incorrect than what ended up in the book. Originally he had 
five other kids; he had a kid named ‘Herpes’ in it. It’s not so much that 
it was politically incorrect, but it’s when you're a kid, you like things 
that are dangerous and scary. That’s part of what sparks your growth 
and creativity. Some kids are great, but we've all been in school, so we 
all know that nobody can be more horrible to each other than kids. 
That’s why I think Dahl was good—he spoke to kids on their level. He 


certainly didn’t talk down to them; he connected.” 
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Whipping a Cow 
Some of Charlie And The Chocolate Factory's clever concepts were 
first sketched by Burton. 


Up the Shoot 


Tim Burton’s concept artwork of the scene where Augustus 
Gloop is sucked up the tube in the chocolate river. 


Squirrel Nutcrackers 


Concept painting by Burton of the scene in Charlie And The 
Chocolate Factory where Veruca Salt is determined to be a “bad nut.” 


“It was always a mandate for me to use every possible word out of 
Dahl’s text that I could,” August says. “The movie really is exactly 
the book, and the stuff that’s added...framing stuff, establishes —= 
Willy Wonka came to be the crazy old shut-in.” 

Burton says that thematically, the Charlie And The Chocolate Factory 
story has similar qualities to what attracted him to Batman, Edward Siione y 
hands, and Ed Wood. “It has to do with a character who is semi-antisocial, 
has difficulty communicating or relating, is slightly out of touch, is living 
in his own head, is rooted in early family problems—all those things I could 
relate to in the Wonka character. Charlie’s the positive side of oneself, and 
Willy’s the more complicated and probably more accurate side.” 

Like Burton, Danny Elfman had no emotional attachment to the orig- 
inal Willy Wonka &§ The Chocolate Factory. He wrote a driving main title 
piece and a number of expressive and orchestrally exotic score cues that 
worked as counterpoint to the amazing imagery inside Wonka’s factory. 
But the real musical challenge involved the Oompa-Loompas. In Burton’s 
film the Oompa-Loompas were all played by diminutive actor Gordeep 
“Deep” Roy, who was digitally reduced in size and duplicated to create 
the illusion of an army of Oompa-Loompas. The film is book-ended by a 
mellifluous narration by actor and choreographer Geoffrey Holder, who 
had appeared in the 60s fantasy musical Doctor Dolittle, the James Bond 
movie Live And Let Die, and a series of “Uncola Nut” commercials for the 
soft drink 7Up in the 70s. At the end of the film, a pullback reveals that 
the booming voice of Holder is issuing from one of the Oompa-Loompas, 
who has been recounting the tale of Charlie and Wonka all along. 

Burton planned to create a series of elaborate, Busby Berkeley-style 
production numbers that would show off both the dazzling environments 
in the chocolate factory and the digital army of Oompa-Loompas as they 
serenaded each unfortunate, horrid child to his or her fate. “My original 
approach to it was to find a style of music and apply that to all the songs,” 
Elfman says. “Tim was like, “No, no, no, no, no.. .we’re going to complete!) 
mix it up!’ I said, ‘Great, let’s go.’ Although, I was also aware of the fact 
that was going to make it a weirder experience musically for people, that 
every song was going from Bollywood to ABBA to Parliament-Funkadelic 
to Queen and metal from moment to moment. That’s where Tim wanted 
to go and I eagerly jumped aboard.” 

Deep Roy remembers the day he was drafted into the army of Oompa 
Loompas: “I got a call from Tim Burton saying he’s doing Charlie And 
The Chocolate Factory, but he said, ‘Don’t say anything to anybody. You're 
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Wonkavision (top) 

Johnny De pp and the 

remaining cast members 
to experience Mike 


eavee s demise 


Candy boat (left) 
lim Burton gives direction 
to Freddie Highmore, who 
plays Charlie Bucket in 
Charlie And The Chocolate 
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EMIL RICHARDS 
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Emil Richards is arguably the premier percus 

sionist in the [ nited States, with more than 

70 years experience playing mallet instruments 


and a career that includes the recording of more 
than 1,300 film scores and collaborations with 
more than 650 artists, such as Charlie Mingus, 
Ed Thigpen, Perry Como, Ray Charles, George 
Shearing, Shorty Rogers, Frank Sinatra, Nelson 
Riddle, Judy Garland, Sarah Vaughan, Doris Day, 
Che Beach Boys, Jan & Dean, Bing Crosby, Nat 
King Cole, Frank Zappa, Simon & Garfunkel, 
George Harrison, and countless others. 
Richards was born Emilio Radocchia in Hart 
ford, Connecticut, and was playing the xylophone 
by age 6. He graduated from the Julius Hartt 
School of Music and served in the First Cavalry 
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Army Band as assistant bandleader in 1952 and 


1953. He has engaged in several worldwide tours, 
and in 1969 began studying and collecting ethnic 
percussion instruments during trips to India, Bali, 
and Europe—an interest he shares with Danny 
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Elfman, along with a fascination with American 
composer and percussion specialist Harry Partch, 
who Richards helped relocate to Los Angeles 
(along with his entire percussion collection) in 
1963. Richards currently owns more than 650 
percussion instruments. 

Emil Richards has helped create some of the 
most iconic percussion moments in popular cul- 
ture. He played the bells on Simon & Garfunkel’s 
recording of “Scarborough Fair” and performed 
the finger snaps for Vic Mizzy’s theme music for 
The Addams Family television series. On the origi- 
nal Planet Of The Apes, Richards performed on 
tuned metal mixing bowls in some of the wildest 


and most disorienting moments of the score. He 


has performed on scores by Bernard I lerrmann, 


Oompa-Loompas in Red Uniform 


Concept artwork by Tim Burton. (Burton wanted the Oompa-Loompas to look uniform, 
so Deep Roy ended up playing every single one, a total of 165.) 


going to be playing four Oompa-Loompas.’ Four turned out to be a 165 
individually. I came to London and he wanted a year commitment; I 
gave him a year’s commitment, only we finished the movie in 11 months 
from start to finish. I did meet Danny and he did come to the rehearsals, 
which was when Tim introduced me to him.” 

Roy was involved in other substantial changes when an elaborate 
Bollywood-style musical number for the demise of Veruca Salt was 
switched at the last minute. “The ‘Augustus Gloop’ music was originally 
for the song, ‘Veruca Salt,” Roy explains. “So I was rehearsing that for 
a month, and Tim comes and says, ‘I hate to say this to you, but I like this 
music so much, I’m going to introduce this music for Augustus Gloop.’ He 
said, ‘I apologize.’ I said, ‘No, Tim. You don’t have to mention anything. 
You've got every right; you've got a prerogative. This is what it is.’ We 
started again—different music, different song, and different movements. 
So that was that. Then before we even started filming, Tim said to me I 
got to learn another song and they want to make sure that I move correctly. 
I did seven of them going in one direction, seven going the other way. He 
said, “This song has to be different.’ I said, ‘OK.’ So, I picked a Tom Jones 
song, ‘It's Not Unusual.’ I had to learn that, sing that, dance with that... 
this was a camera test. So, Tim asked me, ‘Why did you pick a Tom Jones 
song?’ I said, ‘He’s my favorite singer.’ Tim gave me a high five, said, 


” 


“Tom Jones? I Jove Tom Jones. I worked with Tom Jones on Mars Attacks: 


For the last song, Roy was to appear as a full band. “I sat with Tim 
and the choreographer and suggested to them, how about a rock band? 
Oompa-Loompas and a rock band inside the TV—Tim loved it. He 
said, ‘You've got to talk to the writer, John August.’ So, we brought 
in John August. I gave him everything that I had in my mind: that I 
wanted to be a rock star; I wanted to do KISS, the tongue thing, which 
Tim loved. I did Chuck Berry, the chicken thing—he liked that. That’s 
how the band was created. I was the lead singer; I played the drums. 
They had to hire somebody to teach me the drums so that it looked real. 
Then I had to play the left-hand bass, which was Tim’s idea to do this 
Beatles thing. To play left-handed, which is Paul McCartney’s thing. It 
was pretty tough for me: lip-synching and singing... playing the left- 
hand bass, then the keyboards, then the guitar.” 

In a vitally important way, the Oompa-Loompas were neither Deep 
Roy nor Geoffrey Holder, but Danny Elfman. The Oompa-Loompas 
would be singing Roald Dahl’s poems as they do in the book after each of 
the kids meets his or her demise. As poetry, these pieces were iconic, but 
Elfman quickly found that he would have to alter the words so they would 
work as lyrics, while still retaining the author's ideas and intent. All of the 
Oompa-Loompas would be played by Deep Roy, and Elfman reasoned 
that they should all have similar voices because of their identical appear- 
ances. That voice would be the voice of Danny Elfman. In The Nightmare 
Before Christmas, Elfman had performed a number of singing voices, but 
in Charlie And The Chocolate Factory, he is every singing voice. 

Laura Engel says that to this day, many people don’t know that Danny 
Elfman performed all the song vocals in the movie: “I always told every- 
one who interviewed him for the movie, “That’s Danny singing all the 
Oompa-Loompa voices, every last one of them, and still the majority of 
people don’t know that was Danny singing.” 

The concept and execution, once again, demonstrated Danny 
Elfman’s unique position and abilities as composer, arranger, and 
performer. Jerry Goldsmith couldn’t sing, and Bernard Herrmann 
wasn't known for his songwriting ability. “One of the most overlooked 
and taken-for-granted things about Danny is that he’s the leading 
film composer,” says Richard Kraft. “And oh, by the way, you can give 
him a task like voicing every singing part in Charlie And The Chocolate 
Factory. Randy Newman sings but he sings as Randy Newman—and 
he’s got a great voice. [It’s as if] Danny had to basically play all the 
Munchkins in The Wizard Of Oz, because there’s that wide of a range 
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of character types who sing. I remember watching him in his home studio doing a rough demo of 
one of the songs, and I felt like I was with Mel Blanc. He had to go, ‘OK, now I'm going to do this’ 
and he’s doing it by himself! There wasn’t a producer telling him, “Wouldn't it be a good idea to 
have this thing happen?’ And he has to keep perspective of, ‘Is it too much of this...should it be 
wilder than this...should it be more of that?’ All this is being done in L.A. while Tim’s in London 
sending him stuff, and I know the demos Danny sent to Tim are almost interchangeable with the 
final production because he didn’t want to leave any room for confusion of what the songs were 
going to be. Danny is so underrated as an arranger.” 

Elfman says the logistics of moving in and out of songs and score were more difficult than his 
previous work on The Nightmare Before Christmas or what he would do shortly afterward on Corpse 
Bride. “The musical numbers didn’t relate to anything in the score, so it wasn’t like Nightmare 
where I was building around musical sequences with the score. Here, the numbers, when they 


dropped in, intentionally, they dropped in from out of the blue. No lead-in, no pre-echo—it was 


just like they should be a surprise, each one of them.” 


Steve Bartek worked with Elfman to actualize the five different musical numbers in the film. 
“We had a high school marching band come in to simulate the sound of a funky Indian marching 
band orchestra that is sometimes heard in a Bollywood soundtrack. We went to all lengths to do 
stuff like that for those songs. We had a guitar player do pseudo-Queen riffs for the rock song. I 
bought a little Brian May amplifier just to get an idea of what the sound was going to be.” 

Dennis Sands remembers that near the end of the project, three engineers in three different 
studios were mixing the songs to meet the film’s postproduction deadline. “Danny did all the 
vocals himself, pitch-bended them and had to do fancy stuff, then ended up having to do them 
over and over,” Sands says. “I think there were three Pro Tools—one for the orchestra, one for his 
vocals, and one for the rhythm section. I remember it was five weeks straight without a day off, 
every single day, because there were five original songs plus all the score. But it was fun. In my 
world we don’t get to work on songs very much. By the time we got done, for any given song, we 
might have 80 tracks of vocals and 300 total tracks to mix.” 

“That was one of my favorite scores that [Danny] did, in terms of the songs,” Tim Burton points 
out. “There was something really funny about that. The original Wi//y Wonka movie kind of started 
out as a musical, and they sort of dropped it as they went along. And my original thing was to go a 
bit more toward the book, and he wrote these great lyrics that he used at the end of the demise of 
every child. You just look in the book and you read that, and it’s kind of like a song. That was a lot of 
fun to come up with the different genres and [Danny] doing all the voices. I really enjoyed that 
aspect of it. I just remember the mixture of things that [Danny] used, the sort of psychedelic elec- 
tronics with the orchestra, and I enjoyed the mix on that one.” 

Even with all of the production number razzle-dazzle, Elfman’s score, which reinforced the mystery 
of Willy Wonka’s past, didn’t go unnoticed. “That’s a very beautiful score,” says composer Philip 
Glass (Koyaanisgatsi, Mishima). “1 think that what Danny does, especially with that particular score, 


he will bring an unusual attitude that sets the music off in a different way; and that, in turn, allows 


Dave Raksin, Alex North, Max Steiner, Lionel 
Newman, Hugo Friedhofer, Walter Scharf, Ernest 
Gold, Jerry Goldsmith, John Williams, and on 
many of Danny Elfman’s scores. His filmography 
includes work on Air Force One, Altered States, 
Animal House, Austin Powers: The Spy Who Shagged 
Me, Bandolero!, Black Sunday, The Great Race, 
The Hindenburg, Ice Station Zebra, Lethal Weapon, 
Lost, Players, Prophecy, Roots, Seconds, Speed Racer, 
Starship Troopers, and all but one of the Star Trek 
feature films. 

Elfman has said that he actually apologized 
to Richards at the beginning of the Planet Of 
The Apes sessions because he had performed so 
many of the percussion elements built into the 
score himself in his studio—which didn’t leave 
Richards with quite as much “fun stuff” to do 
during the sessions for the new film. But Richards 
says his work with Elfman has been consistently 
rewarding and challenging: “I’ve been working in 
the film industry for 51 years, and from the very 


beginning, Danny was so aware of percussion— 


Emil Richards 


Percussionist Emil Richards performed on the original 


1968 Planet Of The Apes score and Danny Elfman’s score 
for the 2000 film. 
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Boatload of Deep Roy 


Burton conceived the idea of stylized production numbers for the 
Oompa-Loompas, which Danny Elfman wrote and performed. 


On the set 


surton directs frequent collaborator Johnny Depp as Willy Wonka. 


us to look at the picture in a different way. People might innocently think the music has to follow the 
picture in a certain way; it doesn't work like that. Sometimes the music is doing something a little bit 
different from the picture. I think Danny is very versatile in the way he matches the images and the 
music. He has a big range in that way. That goes beyond what people ordinarily think of film music. 
And that’s not something everybody can do. Some people write symphonies but they never write 
symphonies to go with picture. People who write for dance, for opera, for film, for theater, they are 
the ones who do that—and Danny is in that category.” 

Throughout his career, Elfman has maintained and developed a distinctive and highly 
recognizable sound, while at the same time showing the ability to create works so different in style 
that a casual listener might never make the connection between them and Elfman’s more familiar 
scores. But the very fact that the general public knows what “a Danny Elfman score” entails demon- 
strates his longevity and impact. “He’s become what I think a lot of composers strive to become— 
he’s an adjective,” music executive Mike Knobloch says. “The connotation is, ‘I want innovative... 
| want cool...I want a blend of traditional conventions but forward thinking, exciting, new.’ I think 
Danny is known for being musically adventurous.” 

Charlie And The Chocolate Factory brought in over $200 million, making it Tim Burton’s big- 
gest hit ever at the time of its release. Just as importantly, the movie brought Willy Wonka, Charlie 
Bucket, and the weird and wonderfully subversive world of Roald Dahl to a new generation of 
children. But the vision was pure Tim Burton. “It’s undeniably Danny and Tim’s take on the story,” 
says composer Ed Shearmur. “It’s very rich— and it was necessary for it to be as dark as it is. It was 


definitely the dark-chocolate version instead of the milk-chocolate version.” 


it impressed the heck out of me. He would tell 
the percussion section, ‘I don’t want to hear the 
same cymbal twice in the cue. I don’t want to 
hear the same gong twice in the same cue.’ We 
were so surprised because you put up one or two 
suspended cymbals and you use those throughout 
the recording, but not for Danny. Danny could 
hear the timbres of each percussion instrument, 
and he didn’t want to hear the same one struck in 
the same cue twice. That was so impressive to me. 
No one has ever been that rigid with anything in 
percussion, especially gongs and cymbals. You'd 
think, ‘Who the heck is going to know the differ- 
ence?’ Danny knows the difference. It enhanced 
the music so much, I respected him from the very 
beginning based on that alone.” 

Elfman says, “Emil has been an incredible 
inspiration to me. As I had mentioned in another 
section, I once dreamed of becoming a reincarna- 
tion of the composer Harry Partch because of his 
incredible use of percussion, or an ethnomusi- 
cologist, or an ethnic-percussion player. In some 
alternate reality, if | had followed that path instead 
of the one I did follow, Emil would be the one I 
would have modeled myself after. Not only is he 
an amazing musician of both orchestral and jazz 
music, and had played on most of my scores for 
the last quarter century, but what people outside 
of our industry don’t know about him is his pas- 
sion for collecting percussion instruments. Quite 
simply, it is not a collection, but ‘Ae collection. It 
fills a warehouse (or warehouses) with instruments 
from all over the world. He is an authority on the 
percussion of more countries on this planet than I 
can count. To learn anything at all about most any 
type of percussion in the world, he is simply “The 
Man to go to. He is also one of the kindest, sweetest 


souls I have had the opportunity to work with.” 
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